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ART IN RELATION TO COMPARATIVE ANTHROPOLOGY. 



The fine arts have long been devoid of a grand inspiration. We 
affect to despise the middle ages. But they gave us Gothic architec- 
ture. Shall we bequeath an equal idea to posterity 1 It is not suffi- 
ciently understood that we live in a decidedly negative, that is, pro- 
testant era. We cannot build up ; on the contrary, it is our sad 
vocation to pull down. True edification is beyond us : that must be 
left to a more fortunate posterity. We are the creatures of an age of 
analysis. It is our business to criticise the works of others — but too 
happy if we succeed, even in this. Nevertheless, there are signs of 
the end — the end, we mean, of the reign of death. We are the men 
of transition — the road-makers to a better time. It is our business 
to improve processes — to perfect mechanical invention — and to make 
money ; most respectable, and even right worshipful vocations, in 
their way, and for the faithful discharge of which the world will here- 
after thank us. The fine arts partake of this spirit. They are gra- 
dually attaining to precision — shall we say it 1 — to veracity. Perhaps 
this was in some measure a matter of necessity. There was no longer, 
as we have said, a great inspiration — to cover a multitude of sins. 
What might be pardoned in Raphael or Titian, could not be over- 
looked in Smith or Malthus. To paint architecture that was never 
built, costume that was never worn, manners that never prevailed, vege- 
tation that never grew, and even animals that Nature, in very shame, 
would have disowned, might be pardoned in the great masters, but 
certainly not in the little ones. So we have begun, in right earnest, 
to amend these things. Anachronisms are most carefully eschewed, 
and the forms of nature most religiously followed — at least in the 
vegetable and animal realms. Our roses might almost be plucked, 
and our horses seem ready to start for the course. But what of our 
men and women 1 What do, not only comparative anthropology, but 
anatomy, physiology, and phrenology say to the human types that 
we sometimes see, not only upon canvas, but in marble 1 We fear 
that the answer here would scarcely be quite so favourable. The age 
of artistic monstrosities, composed of a head from one subject, a torso 
from a second, and limbs from a third, is happily past. But a glance 
at any exhibition of modem paintings, is sufficient to convince a com- 
petent observer that man has been far less studied than the horse or 
the dog ; Landseer and Rosa Bonheur being immeasurably more at 
home with their favourite quadrupeds, than certain other artists with 
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those interesting bipeds intended as illustrations of the human form 
divine. 

In saying this, however, we are by no means prepared to blame art 
as being especially and exceptionally guilty. It has in such matters 
veiy naturally, and perhaps very properly, followed in the wake of 
medical science. It has studied anatomy, and thought this sufficient. 
Bones and muscles and blood-vessels being properly adjusted, what 
more was required'! and, we may add, what more could anatomy 
teach 1 Truly but little. But then, above and beyond this familiarity 
with the mere mechanism of the human system, is an acquaintance 
with its working ; with its functional activity ; in short, with phy- 
siology, and its subdivision of temperament. The medical science is 
confessedly imperfect, and art is wholly at fault. It is under this 
head, that the practised eye of a good anthropologist and phrenolo- 
gist still detects impossible monsters upon the canvas. It does not 
seem to be sufficiently known, that a certain contour of head implies 
a corresponding expression of face, and that both together necessitate 
a peculiar development of the torso, a special proportion in the limbs, 
and an accompanying management of the extremities. All this is 
known in the horse or the dog, because the breeds of those creatures 
have been carefully studied. Hence we do not see the head and 
neck of an Arab joined to the legs and body of a cob ; nor do we ever 
behold the tail of a spaniel attached as a caudal appendage to the 
enormous chest and combative cranium of a bulldog. We know too 
much of brute nature, we have studied it too thoroughly, to fall into 
any such palpable mistakes. 

But it is quite otherwise with the human system. Here we are 
apparently at the mercy of accident, or at best are dependent upon 
the individual inspiration of the painter. That man should be most 
profoundly studied, physiologically as well as anatomically, is only 
beginning to be recognised in our schools of art ; while anything like 
an intimate acquaintance with cranial contour in relation to mental 
endowment, must be acquired, not within, but without our royal 
academies, the pupil, in this most important matter, being thrown 
wholly upon his own resources ; his ability to produce a head in 
accurate correspondence with a certain cast of character being left to 
chance and his own industry — the academy, in its corporate capacity, 
not having recognised the existence of phrenology as a science. And 
it is the same with anthropology ; the specialities of racial type being 
but indifferently understood by artists, and scarcely at all appre- 
ciated by the public. Now in all this, do not let us be understood 
as implying that art is at all behind the age. It perfectly satisfies its 
patrons as it is, because they know no better. They are at the same 
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stand-point, in relation to the human type, which their predecessors 
were, a few generations since, in relation to architecture, costume, 
and manner. They have not the information requisite for detecting 
error. But should art itself be thus easily satisfied 1 Are the painters 
of the nineteenth century prepared to be regarded with pity by their 
successors of the twentieth century 1 For, let us clearly understand 
it, the rectification of these most palpable errors is simply a question 
of time. To paint a well known historical character, that is, a man 
of marked mental attributes and of a given race, by accident, or 
according to the freaks of individual fancy, will some day be thought 
as barbarous as to represent Alexander in the dress of a Turkish 
pasha, or the beautiful Cleopatra in an Elizabethan bodice. These 
anachronisms are now admitted into our galleries upon sufferance — 
we know better. Are we willing to hold the same inferior place in 
the eyes of posterity 1 

As example is better than precept, we will illustrate our meaning 
by a few remarks on one of the finest and most carefully studied 
works of modern times — " Christ disputing with the Doctors", by 
Holman Hunt. In architecture, costume, and manners, this is per- 
fectly unexceptionable. In all that antiquarian research and the 
most careful study of existing facts could accomplish, the artist has 
succeeded to admiration. As a reproduction of ancient Jewish life it 
is unique. Even racially, the doctors are ethnic models. Thus in 
all the accessories it is perfect ; while in composition and execution 
there is nothing left to be desired. And yet, after all, this sublime 
achievement of the highest existing art is a magnificent failure. The 
central figure is both physiologically and phrenologically incorrect. 
That fine, vigorous, healthy, muscular boy, has no doubt the makings 
of a splendid man in him, but not the elements that, under any cir- 
cumstances, could ever ripen into " the Man of Sorrows". It is a 
wonderful painting, but "the Christ" is nowhere visible. It is the 
play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted. It could not be 
otherwise, from the manner of its origination. The artist went to 
Jerusalem, and studied his figures, as he did his manners and cus- 
toms, from existing facts and living persons ; a most excellent pro- 
cedure as regards the doctors, and the musicians, and the on-lookers, 
but one altogether fatal in reference to the divine boy, and perhaps 
not quite safe even in regard to his saintly mother. Nothing, indeed, 
could more clearly indicate our utter ignorance of the real require- 
ments of high art, than the entire approval, so generally expressed, of 
the very practical manner in which the painter obtained his data. It 
seems to be supposed that there is always a model Christ at Jerusa- 
lem ; some favoured youth, of Jewish descent, who, with due location 
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and the proper opportunities, might emerge into the likeness of the 
Nazarene ! Perhaps misconception could no farther go. Let us hope 
that an idea so essentially vulgar and irreverent, is not universal, 
even amongst ourselves. Catholicism very properly stands by the 
Christ of tradition, the morally exalted, coronally developed, spiritually 
organised, nervous, susceptible, and profoundly devotional founder of 
the woman's faith, the pure, benevolent, and sympathetic author of 
the grandest development of the feminine phase of religious thought, 
which the world has ever seen. And it is supposed that this exalted 
being, this supreme incarnation of the divinest of the attributes — that 
of all-embracing love, which we sometimes call mercy — for whom the 
ages had waited from the beginning, has his organic counterpart in 
every generation, and can therefore be " drawn from the life", simply 
by going to Palestine ! Art knew better three centuries since ; and 
Raphael is superior to his modern rival, in the boy, though so very 
inferior in all the antiquarian accessories which surround him. The 
reason is, that the former drew from inspiration — the latter from fact. 
Let us go somewhat more into the detail of this subject. The 
Christ has a strongly marked and very distinctive character, ad- 
mirably delineated in Jew biographies, and reflected yet more effect- 
ually from the pervading spirit of the system which he bequeathed to 
posterity. From these two sources in combination, we obtain such 
data as cannot fail to put us in possession of the grand outlines of his 
character ; that is, of the elemental forms of his mental constitution. 
In the first place, then, it is obvious that in him the moral dominated 
not only the passional, but also the intellectual nature. His head 
must have been distinguished by coronal altitude. He was pro- 
foundly venerative. He was not simply devotional. He lived the 
inner life. He dwelt with men in the body — with God in the spirit. 
He loved the former as brethren — he revered the latter as his Father 
in heaven. Yet his veneration was not incompatible with a self- 
respect so exalted, and a self-reliance so sublime, that he hesitated 
not to believe and proclaim himself the Messiah. The central organs 
must have dominated the lateral, and this, too, not only in the moral, 
but also in the affectional and intellectual regions. His love of 
children speaks for his philoprogenitiveness. His unequalled parables 
are evidence of his comparison. He was not a logician. His light- 
ning intuitions rendered deduction needless. He saw the truth — as 
by direct perception. His cognitions were the instantaneous result 
of inspired insight. His perceptive faculties were large, and the fore- 
head lofty but sloping, more distinguished by height than breadth ; 
the poetry of his parables arising rather from the play of comparison 
than ideality. The basilar region was beneath the average, the pos- 
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terior developments being in the sphere of the affections rather than 
the passions ; the general structure being in this, as in all else, essen- 
tially feminine. The temperament was unusually refined, almost 
purely nervous. The hair, of silky softness, had probably a slight 
curl, or rather wavy undulation, and, if long, would fall naturally on 
each side — of the elevated central line. 

Now such a head and temperament imply much else. The face 
must have been oval, with an approximately Greek, or rather Phoe- 
nician profile — the classic type of the high-caste Syrian Jew in his native 
habitat. The large, dreamy, loving eyes, were characterised rather by 
the tenderness of the woman than the fiery ardour of the man. The 
eyebrows were not corrugated, but very regular and beautifully arched. 
The eyelashes were long, softly shading the lambent light beneath. The 
ears were small and thoroughly finished, even to their minutest details, 
and set close to the head. The nostril was well marked — the nose 
throughout being delicately chiselled. The beautifully marked 
short upper lip, led to a mouth where purity sat throned. On 
the wavy outline of those lovely lips, the keenest eye, in its most 
searching glance, could detect not even the faintest shadow of sen- 
suality. It was a mouth which an angel might kiss without defile- 
ment ; yet was it most richly expressive of all human love. It was 
made for prayer — not the agonised prayer of the terrified bondsman, 
but the confiding supplications and profound soul-communion of the 
beloved son. The voice had tones of the most enchanting sweetness, 
that, once heard, could never be forgotten. It forgave the Magdalen. 
It said " Suffer little children to come unto me". Such accents have 
never been heard before or since from a masculine speaker ; yet had 
they a depth and significance in their entrancing music, to which 
even the finest woman has only remotely approached, for here was a 
nature that in a most extraordinary manner united the higher quali- 
ties of both sexes. The chin was well marked, but not massive, the 
lower jaw having feminine delicacy rather than masculine strength. 
And lastly, the beard, like the hair, was of delicate texture, and, 
without being actually deficient, was nevertheless wanting in the 
strength and luxuriance indicative of a thoroughly masculine nature. 
It did not cover the cheeks, on which in latter years an unutterable 
sorrow, as for the sins and woes of a self-abandoned world, had left 
its unmistakable impress. 

Now, such a head and face and temperament, necessitate a corre- 
sponding corporeal structure. The figure was slender. The chest 
rather flat, the thoracic development being somewhat feminine. Even 
the throat wanted masculine muscularity ; the action of the cerebel- 
lum being comparatively feeble in the direction of the passions. The 
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abdominal region was small, and the function of nutrition at a mini- 
mum. The limbs were rather slenderly, yet beautifully formed. The 
articulations were perfect, and the extremities small. The hands 
were eminently psychical. The instep was finely arched, and the 
tread elastic. The result of such a cranial contour and such propor- 
tions in the frame, was an easy and graceful, yet dignified, carriage — 
the perfection of Syrian motion. No head ever bowed lower in 
prayer ; none was ever bent in more genial sympathy to the tale of 
distress and suffering ; yet none was ever held more proudly erect 
when the sceptical Sadducee had to be confronted and the hypocri- 
tical Pharisee to be rebuked. 

Now it is obvious that such a being could never have been the 
robust and muscular boy that occupies the foreground of Mr. Hunt's 
otherwise admirable painting. That fine globular head is formed for a 
life of action, as the expanded chest and vigorously developed limbs 
also sufficiently indicate. Such an individuality is formed to do 
rather than to suffer. He is eminently positive and masculine, having 
in him all the elements of the finest type of eastern manhood. He 
might have been a Judas Maccabasus. He never could have uttered 
the beatitudes and prayed for his murderers as he expired on Calvary. 

The reader familiar with the various styles of art, will at once see 
that the Christ of tradition is much nearer the truth than the copy 
from a modern fact, which has been placed on the canvas of a gifted 
but mistaken cotemporary. In such a matter, humanitarian inspira- 
tions are not to be despised. They must accord with the feelings of 
our common nature. They are a response to the demand of the uni- 
versal mind ; and, if altered at all, should be yet farther idealised, in 
correspondence with our growing estimate of the grandeur and power, 
the purity and spirituality, of the divine original. 

We might make somewhat similar remarks on the Virgin, not 
simply in Mr. Hunt's painting, but even in those of the old masters, 
whenever they have departed from the traditional type of the Ma- 
donna, in favour of some drawing " from the life". It seems to be 
forgotten that the mother of such a son must have been a most ex- 
traordinary woman. Without following literally the text of the two 
Synoptics, who have furnished us with the popular conception of the 
preternatural character of his birth, and admitting that he was in the 
order of nature the son of Joseph, it is still very obvious that he was 
pre-eminently a " mother's boy". Every characteristic, mental and 
physical, which we learn of him, unmistakably demonstrates this. 
His type of mind as shown in his system, and his type of body as 
deducible either from the traditions of art or the deductions of 
science, alike confirm us in this conclusion. His racial characteristics 
vol. v. — no. xvi. d 
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might have been paternal ; but we have reason to believe that his 
specially marked individuality was wholly maternal. The mother of 
the Messiah came of a family prone to ecstatic illumination. She 
and her cousin Elizabeth, the mother of the Baptist, were both gifted, 
not figuratively, but literally, "with the vision and the faculty divine". 
They were devout and prayerful Hannahs, of whom Samuels might 
have been expected. Like their distinguished sons, they must have 
possessed all the elements of seerdom. In accordance with the pre- 
eminently masculine spirit of Judaism, which systematically excluded 
females from all the offices of religion, their gift was discouraged in 
themselves, to be manifested in their sons. Not to be herself a pro- 
phetess, but the mother of a prophet, was the highest ambition of the 
Jewish woman. Both Mary and Elizabeth shared in this lofty aspira- 
tions ; nor is there any reason to doubt that both believed in their 
sublime and enviable destiny. " The annunciation" was not the 
myth which rationalism supposes. It was the clear prevision of reli- 
gions ecstacy, vouchsafed in some moment of supernal illumination, 
an experience of which only the Hannahs and Marys of their sex are 
susceptible. 

Thus contemplated, then, it becomes at once apparent that to 
paint the Mother of Christ from fancy or by chance selection, more 
especially from an alien race, could not fail to prove a most hazardous 
procedure, leading generally to results that would be simply ridi- 
culous, were they not also rather profane. And yet we all know that 
this has been done again and again, with the grave approval, appa- 
rently, of "holy Mother Church", even in reference to her altar- 
pieces. Thus Murillo gives us Spanish beauties, with a most unmis- 
takable dash of Moorish blood, evidenced not only in their swarthy 
complexion, but in the osseous structure of the brow and jaw ! While 
Eeubens has managed a similar introduction of blond Dutch femininity 
to the honours of divine maternity ! The Madonnas of the great 
Italian masters are proverbial — each has his own, and very beautiful 
creations they are, if you will only forget the very distinctive charac- 
ter of the original ! Here, again, we have reason to believe that the 
traditions of art are nearer to truth than the wayward fancies of one 
school of artists, or the arbitrary selections of another. The pre- 
Kaphaelite Madonna might have been the mother of the pre-Raphaelite 
Christ. In both there is no doubt a certain veracity of outline, 
though in neither is there the high-toned spirituality of expression, to 
which Raphael himself sometimes attains in the representation of his 
favourite saints. Mediaeval art was devout in its sentiments, and 
reverentially accurate in its traditional delineations ; but it is want- 
ing in many, if not in most, of the higher elements of executive 
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powei - . These have now been attained ; and when to these have 
been added the devotional spirit of the ages of faith, we may expect 
representations, both of the Christ and the Madonna, immeasurably 
transcending anything which even the highest art has yet accom- 
plished. 

Shall we, then, for a few moments, attempt a portrait of " the 
Virgin" from the stand-point of modern science 1 And in the first 
place, we will commence with what she is not, by way of showing 
what models must be excluded. She was not, then, a European but 
an Asiatic, a Syrian Jewess of the highest caste, and therefore pro- 
bably of Phoenician, that is, Greek, not acquiline profile. She was 
descended from spiritualised ancestors, who, through her, culminated 
in the flower of Israel, for whom, as we have said, the ages had waited 
from the beginning. There could not have been one vestige of sen- 
suality, not the faintest trace of grossness, not the slightest shadow 
of what is of the earth earthy, in her entire composition. The angel 
had absorbed the woman — rather, shall we say, had transfigured her, 
as with the celestial radiance of a supernal glory. We matter-of-fact 
Protestants do not understand the archmystery of the " immaculate 
conception"; a dogma mysteriously folded up in the Catholic faith from 
its very commencement, and only requiring time to bud and blossom, 
as it has done in these latter centuries. Contemplated philosophi- 
cally, it is simply humanity's undeniable assertion, that so great and 
good a son must have had a mother proportionately excellent. Let 
us lay aside our petty sectarianism, and forget for a moment the spe- 
cially theological form which has been given to this great veracity by 
the feeble old man and his senile advisers, who now preside over the 
destinies of the most venerable Church in Christendom. " The im- 
maculate conception", whether of the mother or the son, translated 
out of theological jargon into rational speech, simply means purity of 
descent from virtuous ancestors, good blood honourably transmitted 
— not by the will of the flesh, but of the spirit — not by the lower 
lusts, but through the higher sympathies and the holier affections. 

Do not let us suppose that there was anything exceptional in all 
this. There can be nothing exceptional, nothing arbitrary or disor- 
derly in a universe governed by divine law. The Virgin was a chosen 
vessel for a special purpose in the moral economy of the world. An 
epochal man was wanted, and an epochal woman was provided as his 
mother, a befitting mould for the peerless form of a divine incarna- 
tion. Such advents are not often wanted, for it is not eveiy day that 
God's temple needs to be rebuilt among men ; but whenever it does, 
there is a competent architect forthcoming, for whose birth a mother, 
adequate to so sublime an occasion, is duly provided. Again in 

d 2 
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this do not let us unwisely despise humanitarian tradition. The 
adoration of the Virgin is not an accident. Mariolatry is but the 
somewhat unripened fruit of a beautiful blossom ; the grateful recog- 
nition of our unspeakable indebtedness to her, whom all Christian 
nations have, as with one consent, agreed to call " blessed among 
women." 

The head must have been coronally arched, with not only a fine 
development of veneration, but with wonder, sublimity, and ideality 
of more than ordinary power. Let lis remember that she was sus- 
ceptible to the " overshadowing ;" that in all probability, like Joan 
of Arc, she was occasionally the subject of visional ecstacy from girl- 
hood, and through all her devout and dreamy youth, long prior to 
her marriage, had doubtless a growing, and ultimately a clear pre- 
sentiment, of her unspeakably grand and enviable destiny. To be 
the befitting mother of such a son, she would also have needed a 
more than ordinary development of the domestic affections — the 
priceless dowry of maternal love, purified and spiritualised in this 
case by an exalted consciousness of the divine character of its object. 
Whatever we may think of " the adoration of the Magi," we may be 
sure that Mary, while she loved, at the same time adored her son, 
knowing that he was "the hope of Israel." Is art even yet competent 
to combine the unutterable tenderness, the yearning affection, the 
glowing love of the young and beautiful mother, with the dreamy 
spirituality and devotional exaltation of the prophetess and the 
saint ? Can it unite intensity of feeling with sublimity of aspiration 
in the same girlish yet matronly face 1 Can it show us the intensity 
of the woman, as we have said, transfused and transfigured by the 
glory of the angel 1 Can it give us the ardour of the one expressed 
through all the stainless purity of the other ? Can it combine all 
that is amiable of the earth with all that is transcendant in the hea- 
vens, and embody this in a female form, whose faultless beauty of 
contour is yet radiant with the splendour and glorious with the light 
of divine intercommunion 1 

From what has been just said, it must be obvious that a large 
proportion of those fine old paintings, known as " the Virgin and 
Child," must be at once condemned, as utterly inadequate to express 
the sublime idea involved in " the Mother of God," as the old church 
has not hesitated to phrase it. The failure in most of these cases is 
not simply ethnic, it is also affectional and moral. In some instances 
the artist has simply selected an interesting and beautiful girl, of 
antenuptial experiences, without special regard to her devotional 
development. In others he has taken some devout nun, utterly 
devoid of the maternal element, and in whom the domestic sym- 
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pathies had been long and systematically repressed. In others the 
model was obviously a young matron, in whom the wife and mother 
had altogether preponderated over the saint and devotee. Now it 
must be at once obvious, that individually, these at the best, could 
be but fractional representatives of " the blessed Mary." Could the 
painter by a miracle of art, have succeeded in combining the higher 
qualities of all three, in one transcendant form of female loveliness, 
purity, and affection, he would still have failed in the higher pre- 
requisites of the subject. There would still have been wanting the 
primal light, the mystic radiance of ecstatic illumination. The beau- 
tiful face would still have been devoid of that heightened spirituality 
of expression, that lingering glory as of the heaven of heavens, which 
speaks of habitual intercommunion with the divine, and in this case, 
told not only of the one annunciation, but of the grandly cherished 
hopes of a life of supernal aspiration. 

But in addition to these deficiencies, nearly all artistic attempts at 
the Virgin, are wanting in the requisite intellectuality, whether of 
cranial contour or physiognomical expression. It seems to have 
been forgotten, that she was not only the physical mother, but also 
the moral trainer of the Messiah. She heard the first lispings of his 
infancy, the prattlings of his childhood, and as we know from autho- 
rity, the deep and searching questionings of his boyhood. Let us 
again remember that she was an Oriental mother, between whom and 
her son there is ever a closer union and a profounder sympathy than 
in the same relationship among the stronger but harder, and perhaps 
coarser races of the West. Mary never deserted, and probably never 
lost faith in her son. She appears at all the more salient points of 
his career. Not only in the stable at Bethlehem and at the disputa- 
tion in the Temple, but also at the marriage of Cana and at the foot 
of the cross. Was woman ever before entrusted with so grand a 
mission? Nothing less than the maternal tuition of the greatest 
moral teacher that has yet appeared in the sphere of time ; the for- 
mation of the most powerful mind yet devoted to the sublime task of 
religious edification. It does not seem to be sufficiently understood 
that the fortunes of Christianity lay folded up in that divine babe, so 
providentially entrusted to her keeping. That she had to respond to 
his first desires, to help the unfolding of his earliest aspirations, to 
watch and to favour with all reverence and with unresting solicitude, 
the gradual awakening of that terrible consciousness of his supernal 
mission, as the God-sent Saviour of mankind. Now a blind bigot, 
on the one hand, or a girl of merely mediocre ability on the other, 
would have proved utterly incompetent to the efficient discharge of 
so important a duty, which demanded a woman of the rarest endow- 
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ments, not only in the more feminine sphere of the affections and 
sentiments, but also in that of the intellectual faculties. 

The forehead must have been not only lofty but expanded, more 
especially in the superior region of the reflective faculties and towards 
the temples, in the group known as " the poet's comer." For this 
sublime seeress was not only a subject of the grandest visions — on 
the lowest standard of the most vulgar rationalism, of a dreamy 
idealism ever tending to objectivity — but she was also eminently 
capable of manifesting the good sense and sound judgment of a 
really superior woman in the education of her son. To permit of 
such a combination, the anterior lobe must have presented a more 
than ordinary development, in the sphere of perception, memory, 
thought and imagination. There must have been a certain breadth 
and comprehensiveness, in one sense, a manysidedness in such a 
nature, of which the usual Virgin (and Child) affords but an imper- 
fect indication. The traditional Madonna, like the traditional Christ, 
is nearer to the truth, and probably for the same reason, namely, 
that in both we have some faint and far off copy of the sublime 
original. 

It need scarcely be said, that such a structure combined with such 
manifestations, implies a temperament of the very finest quality. 
The hair was probably auburn, and like that of her son, of silky soft- 
ness. With such warmth of affection, with such gushing sympathies, 
with all the attributes of the purest, the noblest, and the most richly 
endowed womanhood, absolutely overflowing in her genial nature, 
that hair, more especially in early youth, must have been long and 
luxuriant, and, left to nature, would have fallen in wavy and massive 
folds on her beautiful and finely rounded neck. It was high — almost 
bare — at the temples, distinctly divided off from the smooth, clear, 
transparent brow, its almost redundant profusion arising from the 
coronal and lateral, but more especially occipital regions — nourished 
by the genial affections beneath. The eyebrows were well-marked, 
and arched with all the symmetry of the finest type of eastern 
beauty. The eyelashes were long, and when the lids were closed, 
nearly touched the cheek — • nature's kindly provision against the 
burning light of a Syrian sun. 

The form was graceful and elegant, and probably rather above the 
medium height. The extremities were small, indicative of the highest 
blood, yet the finely moulded limbs were full and rounded. The 
slender waist was surmounted by a perfectly developed bust — for re- 
member that while we have the saintly, we have here also the maternal 
element at its maximum — a combination which, in contour and ex- 
pression, taxes all the resources of the very highest art to the utter- 
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most, and presents indeed a problem yet waiting its effective and 
triumphant solution at the hands of future genius. Hitherto art 
has presented us with mothers on the one hand and with saints on 
the other, but it has never yet effectually united the two in one 
sublime embodiment of glorified womanhood, seen in the light and 
crowned with the halo of ecstatic illumination. 

Similar observations of course apply to artistic representations of 
the apostles. It should never be forgotten that they were Galilean 
fishermen. That they were Asiatics and Syrians, though probably of 
rather mingled descent, still ever tending to the predominant type of 
their race and area. Hence the absurdity of taking Italian, French, 
German, or English models, as befitting representatives of these 
simple and devoted, yet earnest and energetic men. Thus adjudged, 
the great work of Leonardo da Vinci must be pronounced an ethnic 
failure. Those powerfully organised and strongly-marked heads and 
faces, that surround the Lord at the last supper, are no more Syrian 
in their type and physiognomy, than in their manners and costume. 
They are magnificent Europeans, not distinguished Asiatics, and are 
very properly placed in a sitting and not a recumbent attitude, and 
surrounded by mediaeval and not Oriental accessories. Even here, 
however, the inspiration of the highest genius has not been wholly 
wanting, and in the approximative resemblance of the beloved 
apostle to the type of his Divine Master, we see an explanation of their 
almost fraternal sympathy, and of that Christ -like spirit which breathes 
through the Epistles and speaks in the Gospel of St. John. 

"John preaching in the wilderness" is another pet subject of 
Christian art, in which the imagination of the painter has been 
allowed to freely dominate not only European manners and costume, 
but also ethnic data and phrenological principles. The race, the 
family, and the individual character of the Baptist have been alike 
forgotten, and the fiery successor of Elijah, the daring precursor of 
Christ, the great prophet and master of the Nazarenes of Galilee, 
themselves the northern counterpart of the more famous Essenes of 
the south, has usually been represented by some stalwart and nervo- 
fibrous European, generally with far more of the porter than the 
prophet in his thoroughly and merely human composition. The 
archmystic of the east, who quite independently of Christianity, 
stamped his impress on the ages, is nowhere to be seen. The mighty 
seer, through whose stupendously magnetic force, the Messianic con- 
sciousness of Jesus was finally awakened never again to slumber, 
stands before us in the person of a simply material man, in whom 
digestion is obviously the preponderating function. Or where, in the 
place of a servile copy of some swarthy and muscular Spaniard or 
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Italian, the painter has given the reins to his imagination, we have 
but too often some impossible savage, the incarnation of brute force, 
not only in corporeal structure, but also in cranial contour, with a 
physiognomy and temperament anything but saintly or seerlike, and 
such as, in all human probability, never did and never could bear 
rule in a school of the prophets. 

Again let us glance at this matter from the standpoint of ethnic 
and physiological science, and see if there be not some data by which 
art may be guided in its attempted reproductions of the great fore- 
runner. John was a Jew of ancient and honourable lineage, and of 
eminently masculine proclivities. The male element was as distinctly 
marked in his character as the female in that of his greater suc- 
cessor. His universal recognition as a second Elijah, is also suffi- 
ciently indicative of this, while his mission as a pioneer specially 
demanded it. Nor in this connection can his hardy life in the desert 
be wholly ignored. He was pre-eminently positive, born to do rather 
than to suffer, to threaten and command rather than to supplicate 
and obey. Nature had clothed him with authority, and the majority 
of men must have felt that he was to be feared rather than loved. 
As a leader he was far more formidable to political rulers than his 
cousin, and met his death at the hands not of priests but a king. 

Like Elijah he was probably tall and certainly muscular, not how- 
ever with the osseous ponderosity of a European, but with the combined 
lightness and firmness of a powerfully grown Arab. His finely ex- 
panded and magnificently arched chest was for unimpeded respiration 
under rapid movement, and to give force and volume to the thunder 
tones of his stentorian yet varying and flexible voice, more especially 
in these terrible denunciations, which must have sounded like the 
minatory notes of a judgment trump. This chest, in accordance with 
his distinctly pronounced masculinity, was covered by long, dark hair, 
over which fell the massive shadow of his black and curling beard. 
The hair, as in the case of all Nazarenes, was unshorn, and swept his 
broad and swarthy shoulders in thickly tangled folds, telling more of 
the sun and wind of the desert than of the recent labours of the 
toilet, so that even this speciality gave nothing feminine to his appear- 
ance. It was hair which could only have grown on the head of a man. 
Like his great predecessor the Tishbite, he was throughout eminently 
hirsute, and we may add leonine in appearance, this characteristic 
being merely his inner disposition ultimated into form. The poise of 
the figure was particularly firm and erect, the attitude and gestures 
being unmistakeably commanding, and very decidedly expressive of 
the consciousness of both mental and physical power. The latter was 
borne out by the finely formed and firmly knit limbs, on which we 
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may remark, the muscular elevations and depressions were strongly 
but not coarsely marked, their development, to a practised eye, being 
obviously the result not of heavy lifts but of oft repeated and elastic 
movements, in the wild gymnasium of the mountain and the desert. 
Let it be distinctly understood that both Elijah and John were magni- 
ficent instances of the occasional return of a cultured race to its primi- 
tive type. They were civilised Jews by immediate birth, but they 
could both trace up their remote ancestry to the faithful Abraham 
and his Bedoween clansmen, to the desert lords and wiry nomads of 
the eastern pastures. Hence ethnically, they had much of the wild 
Arab in their constitution. They were more fervent and intense, more 
daring and excitable, less settled and conventional, than the ordinary 
Palestinian Israelite, the tamed creature of many centuries of Egyptian 
and Syrian civilisation. They were neither of them the bondsmen, 
even of a system. Of Pharisaic formalism they had not a shadow. 
They were free, not merely in outward life, but in thought and feeling, 
and their structure and bearing, the contour of their limbs and their 
physiognomical expression, must all have been profoundly symbolical 
of this spiritual condition of untrammelled liberty. 

Phrenologically speaking, the temperament was eminently nervo- 
fibrous. The head most distinctly partook of the general power of the 
organisation. The brain was considerably above the average in 
volume, and the cranial development strongly pronounced. The 
basilar region afforded indisputable evidence of an aptitude for action, 
eombativeness and destructiveness being both very prominently 
marked. The region of the affections was only moderately developed, 
this portion of the system, like every other, being entirely devoid of 
the feminine element. The fulcrum of the mental constitution was in 
the governing portion of the moral principles. Firmness and con- 
scientiousness were both very large, and well-sustained by considerable 
self-esteem. The central line, in accordance with the Semitic type, 
was well elevated throughout, but nevertheless sloped down through 
veneration towards benevolence, indicative of a certain severity of tone 
in the general character. John came to call the (Jewish) world to 
judgment, to announce the end of the Mosaic system of retributive 
justice, while it was left to his gentler cousin to really inaugurate tho 
new religion of love. Strictly speaking John was a destroyer. He 
was the axe laid unto the root of the tree, and possessed in full 
measure, not only the fearless daring, but the strength and sternness 
usually attaching to such dire instrumentalities of a frowning Provi- 
dence. 

The head was dolichocephalic, the anterior lobe being distinguished 
by length rather than height or breadth. Nevertheless the forehead 
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was decidedly indicative of considerable intellectual power, arising, 
however, from intensity rather than range, from force and earnestness 
rather than grasp of thought. The ideas were neither vast nor varied, 
but they had already worn themselves into deep channels, and were 
adhered to with a tenacity and a strength of conviction that defied 
argument and despised persecution. It was a naturally vigorous in- 
tellect, specially reinforced, however, from the depths of the moral 
nature, both thought and imagination being dominated by principle. 
The perceptive faculties were unusually developed, transcending even 
the average of the desert Arab. The frontal sinus was very strongly 
marked, and the black eyebrows, arched perhaps in childhood, were 
corrugated, in part by the fiery zeal and consuming earnestness of the 
prophetic soul that flashed beneath them, and in part by the physical 
necessities of the desert prophet, exposed habitually to the burning 
light of a Syrian sun. The eyes of darkest hazel, were large yet 
deeply set. At rest and in solitude, they often shone with the 
lambent light of dreamy and prophetic meditation, and occasionally, 
in hours of relaxation among his chosen and faithful disciples, were 
lit up with all the warmth of undying friendship and ardent attach- 
ment. But these milder manifestations were for the chosen few, for 
John was pre-eminently a prophet of reproof. His rebukes and denun- 
ciations were truly terrible, the stern utterances of an earnest soul, 
committed to life-long warfare with respectable iniquity and pharisaic 
formalism. 

The nose was long and acquiline, and when seen in profile appeared 
rather strongly pronounced. It was in perfect accordance with his 
resolute and aggressive character, indicating most unmistakeably the 
more salient points in the mental constitution of the young prophet 
of the wilderness. It was impossible to associate it with a weak will, 
or with confused and self-contradictory ideas. On the contrary, it was 
abundantly eloquent to all competent beholders, of the high and stern 
resolves, if not the unrelenting severity of the chief of the Nazarenes, 
who from his desert fastness dared to openly reprove not only the 
hypocrisy of priests, but even the immorality of kings. The nostrils 
were powerfully marked even in moments of repose, but dilated with 
especial force in his bursts of righteous indignation, as if to mark and 
emphasise his towering contempt and withering denunciation of Phari- 
saic pretentiousness. 

In congruity with his fibrous temperament and unyielding nature, 
the osseous portion of the structure was effectually, though not coarsely 
developed. And as an accompaniment of this, the cheekbones were 
distinctly perceptible, being, however, rather high than prominent, 
and not interfering to any marked extent, with the generally oval and 
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perfectly Caucasian form of the face. There was something of almost 
Roman strength in the lower jaw. Its contour, however indicative of 
will, conveyed no evidence of sensuality. The chin was prominent, 
and in a certain sense massive, but neither broad nor heavy. But 
this, together with the outline of the jaw, was now effectually masked 
by the black and flowing beard of his matured and rarely gifted man- 
hood. 

The mouth, like the remainder of the physiognomy, was eminently 
expressive of promptitude and determination. No one could look on 
those firmly closed lips, and doubt the decision of their owner. It was 
obviously the mouth of a man that never relented, that never softened, 
and from whose soul every vestige of feminine weakness had been 
thoroughly purged amidst the sterner discipline of the desert. Self- 
denial, and the denial of others were inscribed in lines of fire, on 
every curve of those clearly cut and thoroughly masculine, yet beauti- 
ful and intellectual lips. His mother's kiss was the last that had ever 
pressed them. Filial love was his only experience of the magnetic 
power of woman. His volcanic heart was consumed with the burning 
zeal of the religious reformer, and its lava floods were those of 
righteous anger, not of baser passion. He was a Nazarene, not merely 
in outward form, but inward spirit. To every form of indulgence 
he was an utter stranger. The man was lost in the prophet. His 
deepest thoughts, his highest aspirations, his most ardent wishes were 
all unreservedly devoted to his mission. He regarded the world but as 
the theatre for a divine drama, now culminating towards the grand 
crisis of a Messianic advent, wherein it was his part to enact the pre- 
cursor. And through life and through death he was faithful to the 
part allotted to him. And all this was reflected in that stern yet 
refined, that decisive yet intellectual mouth. 

The ears, like every other portion of the system, were eminently 
masculine. They were of fully average size, and to a keen eye 
indicated the all-pervading muscularity of the organisation. They 
were placed well forward, and left the impression of considerable 
volume in their rear. Well-shaded by his dark and tangled locks, it 
was, however, only at intervals they could be seen, and then but im- 
perfectly, as the desert wind occasionally swept the superincumbent 
mass of swarthy curls upon its passing blast, so that art, if diffident in 
the matter, may altogether avoid committal to details. If shown at 
all, however, they must be represented close to the head, as this was 
an organisation, that with stupendous power, gave nowhere an indica- 
tion of coarseness or inferior blood. Above all, remember that the 
prophet was perfectly Caucasianised, which is only saying, in other 
words, that he was entirely human, and had nothing Simian in his 
whole structure. 
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From the foregoing observations, which after all afford but an im- 
perfect sketch of the great Baptist, it must be at once obvious that 
John is an ethnic study, demanding more than ordinary care, and by 
no means to be painted from passing fancies or casual models. The 
demand on the racial and physiological knowledge of the artist, is, 
indeed, all the more severe in consequence of so much of the figure 
being nude, so that lie cannot hide his structural errors beneath the 
folds of his unexceptionable drapery. It is not only the powerfully 
formed head and strongly marked face, but the muscular neck, the 
broad shoulders, the arched chest, the finely formed limbs, the well- 
knit joints, and the fibrous yet fundamentally psychical extremities 
which he has to represent, even to the last articulation, according to 
the severest rules of science. It is a work that must be executed 
throughout in strictest obedience to the organic laws, under the 
penalty of defects, which although imperceptible to cotemporary critics 
and existing patrons, will be patent enough to the better informed 
and more observant generations of the future. 

But should even these severe demands be fulfilled, there is yet 
another and a higher which cannot be neglected ; we allude to the 
law of expression. This organisation has to be put in action, and its 
every attitude and movement must be in strictest accordance with the 
cerebral development and general anatomical structure. The habitual 
poise of the body in such a being is not a matter of accident, but 
dependent on the proportion of the coronal to the lateral, basilar 
and anterior portions of the brain, whose action on the muscular 
system is again modified by the law of temperament. The very 
manner in which such a man, so morally determined, so physically 
firm, so prompt in thought, so elastic in movement, would place his 
foot to the ground, is the result of forces inherent in his structure. 
The arched instep, the cleanly formed ankle, and the symmetrical 
calf, placed high in the leg, are all simply the necessary accompani- 
ments of the lordly port of the desert seer. It is the same with his 
arms, now rapid and vehement, and anon solemn and commanding in 
movement, as with instinctive propriety, the inspired prophet adapts 
his graceful gesture to his ever-varying but always impressive thought. 
Let no painter fall into the grievous error of supposing that he can 
obtain the model of that perfectly flexible wrist, or of that finely 
formed and tendinous forearm, from the first stout peasant that enters 
his studio. If he must draw from the life, perhaps a first-class swords- 
man would be somewhat more germane to the matter. So with the 
neck, in eveiy respect so admirably formed as a support to that 
haughty and commanding head. Its muscular development is before 
and not behind, and arises not from the erotic action of the cerebellum» 
but the sustained will-power of firmness and self-esteem. 
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But the highest of all forms of expression — that, indeed, properly 
so called — the expression of this powerfully marked face, in its 
moments of ecstatic illumination or transcendent oratorical power, 
yet remains to be portrayed. The first should attach to the bap- 
tismal scene on Jordan ; the last to his addresses to the multitude, 
"Repent! for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." In the former, 
he is the prophet actually rapt in seer-vision, with the supernal light 
of present inspiration beaming in full effulgence from his heavenly 
countenance ; in the other, he is only the prophet of reproof and 
denunciation, hurling the thunderbolts of divine wrath on the heads 
of an erring yet pharisaical generation. The treatment of the latter 
is comparatively easy. Combativeness and destructiveness, sustained 
by firmness and self-esteem, and directed by conscientiousness, will 
give the predominant feeling of minatory indignation at the leaders, 
softened through benevolence, with a slight ray of almost con- 
temptuous pity for their ignorant and misguided followers. The 
uplifted arm, the frowning brow, the flashing eye, the dilated nostril, 
and the curling lip of the haughty prophet, uttering his message with 
withering scorn for all that Jerusalem held as high and holy, may be 
readily managed, provided only there be the requisite force for an 
effective delineation of the sterner sentiments and stronger passions. 
But it is otherwise with the former. Here higher powers and nobler 
faculties, rarer gifts and finer endowments, come into play, and must, 
if possible, be reflected from the canvas of the painter. In this case, 
the passions have subsided into temporary quiescence ; leaving, how- 
ever, the traces of their stormful passage in many a well marked line. 
But for the time they have been overmastered by the sentiments, 
more especially by veneration, wonder, and sublimity. The arch- 
mystic, like Elijah of old, already knows of his own approaching de- 
parture. " He must increase, but I must decrease." This, however, 
only adds to the grandeur and solemnity of expression, and to the 
general elevation of his look and bearing. He is about to ordain his 
successor, generally a culminating point in the life of an ancient pro- 
phet, involving as it did the outpouring of his whole soul in the conse- 
cration of another to the dread and holy vocation, now proving mortal 
to himself. But that other is the hope of ages, the expectation of 
Israel, the crown and glory of the long beadroll of prophetic souls 
from Moses downwards. The great end and purpose of John's life is 
now about to be accomplished — the public recognition, and, if we 
may so say, official consecration of the Messiah. His emotions, even 
in the ordinary condition of the system, would, under such circum- 
stances, have been sublime beyond description, and such as only the 
earnest and enthusiastic devotee of one grand and all-absorbing idea 
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can ever experience. But in the very act of baptism, the prophetic 
afflatus and the full power of seervision were developed into effective 
manifestation ; and the great precursor, raised to the highest point 
of ecstatic lucidity and inspiration, hears the words of divine ap- 
proval, and beholds the symbolical dove of the Holy Spirit descend- 
ing on the beloved son of the Infinite. It is in this expression of 
present inspiration, that art has hitherto failed in its representations 
of the Baptist. It has not only given us an Aiyan in place of a 
Semitic type, but it has also presented us with a material in place of 
a spiritual man. But the demands we make are unfair. To realise 
such an idea, we should need the force of Michael Angelo for the 
attitude and the outlines, and the devotional spirituality of Raphael 
for the expression, combined with a knowledge of manners, costume, 
and ethnic type, of which they were necessarily and utterly ignorant. 

It must not be supposed from the foregoing remarks, that we are 
yet prepared to lay down all the rules by which art should be guided 
in its reproduction of the human form. Like anatomists, we may 
point out the grosser errors of which art is sometimes guilty, and 
may perhaps offer some few suggestions on the subject ; but the 
details of application must be left to artists themselves. It is enough 
if men of science evolve the principles ; they will then have done 
their share of the common work, and the remainder must then de- 
volve on Royal Academies and their pupils. In short, artists must 
study race and type, structure and temperament, for themselves, and 
not depend wholly, or even largely, upon us for guidance. What 
naturalist could have given their finishing lessons to Landseer and 
Rosa Bonheur 1 or what geologist could have fully instructed Horatio 
McCulloch in the character of his lakes, or the outline of his moun- 
tains 1 Archaeology is one thing in the book, it is quite another in 
the picture. In the former it is Dr. Dryasdust's descriptions — hard, 
angular, and pedantic as a black-letter folio ; in the other it is a living 
reality, redolent of love and heroism, of poetry and beauty, where the 
generations of the past undergo a resurrection, and once more move 
before us in court and camp, in bower and tournament, with light in 
their eyes and bloom on their cheeks, the actual men and women of 
a bygone, yet not wholly vanished time. 

At a future period, we may perhaps extend this paper, by a few 
remarks on Greek sculpture, and the treatment of classic subjects in 
modern art. 



